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determine whether the waters had the real character 
of open bays or belonged to the king's dominions. It 
was in these narrow and irregular inward sections of 
the bays, where the body of water was something more 
than six miles wide, that much of the friction between 
the fishermen of the two countries once occurred. 
The judges in their award have specified, in the case 
of a considerable number of the bays, the points where 
the lines are to be drawn from which the three marine 
miles are to be measured. Their action in this matter, 
therefore, cannot be cited as in strict contravention of 
the general doctrine that the three marine miles are 
to be measured following the sinuosities of the coasts. 
They seem to have tried to determine the natural 
dividing line between open bays and territorial bays, 
the entrance to the latter of which had been re- 
nounced by the United States in the treaty of 1818. 

The decision of the court has been promptly ac- 
cepted as final by both governments. By agreement 
between them five days had been allowed in which 
an appeal could be made from the decision of the tri- 
bunal, but these days were allowed to pass without 
an appeal being made. 

There has been genuine satisfaction expressed in 
both countries with the award. Both have obtained 
substantially what they sought for. Great Britain's 
sovereign rights have been vindicated, and American 
fishermen, under their treaty rights, put into a posi- 
tion where they will not any more be subject to the 
petty vexations of the past nor liable themselves to 
make aggressions beyond their proper limits. That 
is a great attainment. 

The happy settlement thus reached of this old con- 
troversy, which has at times caused a good deal of 
friction, if not actual danger of war, will do much to 
remove all remaining objections to arbitration and to 
the Hague Court. It will promote a deeper friend- 
ship and trust between the United States and Great 
Britain and have, we are sure, an enormous influence 
throughout the rest of the world. The five eminent 
jurists who constituted the tribunal and the distin- 
guished counsel of both countries who presented the 
case to the court are certainly entitled to the most 
sincere thanks of the whole civilized world for the 
able and thoroughly fair way in which the arbitration 
was conducted. 



Shall the Panama Canal be Fortified? 

This question is receiving a great deal of attention 
just now throughout the country. Ex-President 
Roosevelt made a strong plea the other day for the 
fortification of the canal, and all those of militaristic 
tendencies agree with him. On the contrary, the 
men who are foremost in the new internationalism 
movement are solidly against fortification. Some 
have gone so far as to say that under the treaty with 
Great Britain, which supplanted the Clayton-Bulwer 



treaty, the United States is legally and morally bound 
to leave the canal unfortified. 

Leaving aside the matter of the right to fortify, 
the real question is, whether at the present time, with 
the steady movement of the world away from reliance 
on force and increasing dependence upon judicial 
methods and friendly adjustment, our country ought 
to fortify, at enormous expense, this new international 
waterway. It seems to us that to do so would be an 
inexcusable blunder, if not worse. It would be in 
its measure a practical renunciation of leadership by 
the United States in the movement for world peace, 
just as our constant building of more and bigger 
battleships has been. 

The fortification of the canal is fundamentally 
contrary to the growing spirit and practice of our 
time, the increasing cooperation and mutual trust 
among the nations, for which our country has done 
so much. It is out of harmony with the interna- 
tional institutions which have come into existence 
through the Hague Conferences. 

From all these points of view, the canal when 
finished ought to be declared neutral at all times, as 
the Suez Canal has been. Though the canal strip is 
owned by our country and the expense of construc- 
tion is being borne by our national treasury, the 
waterway, when brought into use, will be in the 
truest and largest sense inevitably international. It 
would be in harmony with the general spirit shown 
by our government in its international dealings if 
we should throw it open to be used by the ships of 
all nations on equal terms. The confidence in others 
thus shown would add new lustre to our country, 
would almost certainly increase the use of the water- 
way and its profits, and would make the danger of 
war against us even less than it is to-day, if that 
were possible. 

The only possible excuse for fortification is the 
expectation of war. That is the only motive put 
forward by the advocates of fortification. It is the 
same motive that has lurked behind all the pleas for 
an ever bigger fleet of Dreadnaughts. But we ought 
not to live in the expectation of war. We shall 
never have another war if we live justly and honor- 
ably towards others. We have no enemies. No na- 
tion has the remotest wish to attack us. We certainly 
have no intention of attacking anybody! Under 
these circumstances, to fortify the canal against some 
imaginary danger of war is ridiculous and, further- 
more, is actually to court hostility. 

Even if war should come, if we may " speak after 
the manner of men," we should, under present treaty 
conditions, be in better state with the canal neutral- 
ized than with it fortified. Under the Hague con- 
vention the nations are now under bonds not to 
bombard unfortified coast towns, ports, etc. Fortify 
the canal, and the first hostile battleships that ap- 
proached its termini would be able, from a distance 
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of twelve or fifteen miles, to put these termini out of 
commission in an afternoon, and render the canal 
useless for the transit even of our own vessels. Left 
unfortified, no nation at war with us would attempt 
to bombard its ends or to send war vessels through 
it. The risk of having them picked up, one by one, 
as they emerged at the other end, by a squadron of 
even three or four of our vessels, would be so great 
that no power would venture to run the risk of losing 
a whole fleet, or even a single ship, by sending it 
through the narrow passage. Even the naval tacti- 
cians themselves, in advising fortification, seem for 
once entirely to have lost their acumen. 

The canal is not intended for war purposes. It 
is to be a great artery of peaceful commerce for the 
world. Let us put our millions elsewhere than in 
costly fortifications at its termini and along its banks, 
and the example thus set of trust in other powers 
will come back to us richly in increased wealth, in- 
creased honor, and in the strengthening of the pillars 
of world peace for which we have long boasted of 
being the chief protagonist. 

The Interparliamentary Conference at 
Brussels. 

The sixteenth Interparliamentary Conference held at 
Brussels in the Palais de la Nation, the last of August, 
seems to have been an unusually interesting meeting of 
this great organization of three thousand statesmen. The 
parliaments of nineteen countries were represented. 
There were in all seven hundred and sixty-eight members 
present, more than filling the Senate Chamber, including 
the galleries. 

The Conference was opened by Mr. Auguste Beernaert, 
the veteran Belgian statesman, former president of the 
Chamber of Deputies, recipient of the Nobel prize, etc.j 
and subsequently presided over by Mr. de Sadeleer, ex- 
president of the Chamber of Deputies. In his opening 
speech Mr. Beernaert said that the position of the Union 
had been materially strengthened since various nations 
had contributed towards its financial support. Though 
the results of its work had not yet been adequate, there 
was, he thought, ground for real encouragement, as arbi- 
tration and mediation formed to-day an integral part of 
international relations, rapprochements were being estab- 
lished between peoples, and the universal conscience was 
finding its mouthpiece in the Hague Conference, in its 
demand for reduction of armaments and the general 
application of arbitration to the settlement of disputes. 

The Conference unanimously adopted a resolution 
offered by a German delegate, proposing the opening of 
all great waterways to universal commerce, the unham- 
pered passage of ships of all nations being permitted. 
Hon. Warren Keifer of our Congress submitted a propo- 
sition for the appointment of a committee — to report to 



a later Conference — to consider the possibility of a re- 
duction of armaments, and urged that the Panama Canal 
should be open to merchant vessels both in peace and 
war. The Conference declared in favor of the neutrality 
of the canal, as of other international waterways. 

A resolution was adopted recommending the ratifica- 
tion of the Declaration of the London Naval Conference, 
though a modification of some of the clauses was strongly 
urged by some members. The Conference took no direct 
action on the proposition of Secretary Knox to transform 
the Prize Court into a Court of Arbitral Justice, because 
the Convention creating the Prize Court had not yet 
been ratified. Among the representatives of the parlia- 
ments of the smaller powers there was manifest opposi- 
tion to the Knox proposal, as might have been expected. 

A resolution was also adopted expressing the view that 
all the states should be invited to take part in conferences 
for modification or consolidation of international law. 
The Conference adopted a resolution offered by Hon. 
Richard Bartholdt urging the national groups of the 
Union to call upon their respective parliaments to pass 
resolutions in favor of another Hague Conference in 
1915, and to urge the respective governments to appoint 
committees to report in two years on the program of the 
Conference. Another resolution was adopted calling for 
the annual publication of the text of all arbitration treaties 
concluded during the previous twelve months. 

There was a protracted debate on the question of the 
immunity of private property at sea from capture in time 
of war. Some English delegates took one side of the 
question and some the other. Most of the members of 
the Conference, however, favored immunity, and a reso- 
lution in this sense was finally adopted. 

After passing a final resolution in favor of the sup- 
pression of prizes of war, the limitation of blockades to 
ports of war, the limitation of contraband of war to arms 
and munitions destined for belligerents, and of the pro- 
hibition of the destruction of ships carrying cargoes other 
than contraband, the conference adjourned to meet in 
Rome next year in the month of October. 

From the reports which have reached us from Brussels, 
it seems clear that this great peace organization of states- 
men, now grown to three thousand members, as Mr. 
Beernaert stated, has developed materially in strength 
and power, and certainly in progressiveness and courage. 
It is feeling increasingly the pressure of the growing 
public sentiment in all countries, and is responding to 
this pressure in a most encouraging way. Some of its 
own members are among the most advanced peace men 
of the time, and they are constantly on the lookout, at 
home as well as in the annual conferences, to see the 
next steps forward which can be wisely taken in promo- 
tion of the restriction and ultimate abolition of war. 



